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VILLAGE ON THE PADANG RIVER. 


Skxetcn oF THE NATURAL PRODUCTIONS oF 
SuMATRA. 

Tere is nothing, (says Sir Stamford Raffles, in a letter to 
her Grace the Duchess of Somerset,) more striking in the 
Malayan forests, than the grandeur of the vegetation; the 
magnitude of the flowers, creepers, and trees, contrasts 
strikingly with the stunted, and, I had almost said, pigmy 
vegetation of England ; compared with our forest trees, your 
largest oak is a mere dwarf. Here we have creepers and 
vines entwining larger trees, and hanging suspended for 
more than a hundred feet, in girth not less than a man’s 
body, and many much thicker; the trees seldom under a 
hundred, and generally approaching a hundred and sixty, 
to two hundred feet in height. One tree that we measured 
was, in circumference, nine yards! and this is nothing to 
one I measured in Java. 

It is natural to attribute this wonderful display of 
vegetable wealth to an uncommon richness of the soil, 
favoured by heat, and light, and moisture. Such, how- 
ever, does not appear to be the case. The soil of the 
western coast is for the most part a stiff red clay burned 
by the-heat of the sun nearly to the state of a brick. 
The small portion that is cultivated, is either land from 
which old woods have been cleared, whose leaves had 
previously formed a bed of vegetable earth a few inches 
deep; or else ravines into which the scanty mould of the 
adjoining hills had heen washed by the annual torrents. 
The most fertile parts of the island are the sandy 
plains, between the cliffs and the sea beach. In endea- 





necessary to form an artificial soil of manure, ashes, 
rubbish, and such other materials as can be procured. 
The Chinese colonists succeed best, and one of these 
declared to M-. Marsden, that his heart was almost 
broken in struggling against nature, the soil being so 
ungrateful. 

Every person, (says Mr. Marsden,) at first sight, and on 
a superficial view of the Malayan countries, pronounces 
them the favourites of nature, where she has lavished her 
bounties with a profusion unknown in other regions, and 
laments the infatuation of the people, who neglect to culti- 
vate the finest soil in the world. But I have scarcely 
known one who, after a few years’ residence, has not entirely 
altered his opinion. Certain it is, that in point of external 
appearance, teey may challenge all others to comparison. 
In many parts of Sumatra, rarely trodden by human foot, 
scenes present themselves adapted to raise the sublimes§ 
sentiments in minds susceptible of the impression, 

The recent progress of our knowledge in agricultural 
chemistry, will remove whatever surprise might others 
wise have been excited by the abeve statement, Plants 
are now known to derive much of their food from the 
air, and provided external agents are highly favourable, 
as is the case in Sumatra, a rich soil does not appear to 
be necessary to exuberant vegetation. 

The most important article of cultivation, not in 
Sumatra only, but throughout the East, is rice, an 
article of food on which above a hundred millions of 
the inhabitants of the earth subsist. Its culture is pro- 
bably more extensive than that of wheat. In Sumatra 


Vvouring to make a garden of any kind, it is often! there are many different species of rice, which may 
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however, be ratiged into two classes, the upland, or dry 
rice, which grows on the high and dry grounds, and the 
lowlaid, or marshy riee, which grows in low and marshy 
grounds. The former is less abundant, but more valued. 
Sometimes the produce is so great as to yield a hundred 
and forty times its seed, but generally it is only thirty 
to one. Rice is an important article of export from 
Acheen to Hindustan, and from the north-eastern coast 
to the British settlements on the Strait of Malacca. 
The cocoa-nut tree is also an important object of 
cultivation. ‘The kernel of the nut serves as an article 
of food, and is in general use as an ingredient in most 
of the dishes; the oil is employed for anointing the hair, 
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for burning in lamps, and in cookery. Toddy is also 
extracted from this tree. The fibres of the leaves\are 
used for making brooms. 


All the small low islands which lie off the western coast, | 


| and it is not un 
| ern fruits to sigh for an Englis 
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It is a rich fruit, put strong and even offensive in taste as 
well as smell, to those who are not accustomed to it, and of 
a very heating quality ;- yet the natives are passionately 
addicted to it, and during the time of its continuing in sea- 
son live almost wholly upon its luscious and cream-like 
pulp; whilst the rinds, thrown about in the bazaars, com- 
municate their scent to the surrounding atmosphere, 

The pine-apple, though not indigenous, grows abund- 
antly with ordinary culture. The natives eat it with 
salt. The orange is in great perfection and variety. 
Also the luscious guava, of which the pulp of the red 
sort is sometimes mixed with cream by Europeans to 
imitate strawberries, 
from a fond partiality to the productions of their native soil; 
amidst a pole of the richest east- 

codling or gooseberry. 
The shadock of the West Indies grows here to a fine 


are skirted near the sea-beach so thickly with cocoa-nut | size. Limes and lemons abound, as do also the bread- 
trees that their branches touch each other, whilst the inte- | fruit, the jack-fruit; the mango, a rich, highly-flavoured 
rior parts, though not on a higher level, are entirely free | fruit of the plum kind; the papaw, a substantial and 


from them. This, beyond a doubt, is occasioned by the 
accidental floating of the nuts to the shore, where they are 
planted by the d of nature, shoot up and bear fruit, 
which falling, when it arrives at maturity, causes a succes- 
sive reproduction. 

The natives also cultivate largely the betel-plant, or 
areca-palm, an account of which will be found in an 
interesting article on the Betel-ehewers of the East, 
contained in Saturday Magazine, Vol. XIX. p. 77. 
There are also large plantations of the bamboo, which 
grows thickly so as to form an impenetrable mass, and 
is used in the Batta country in the fortification of 
villages. It attains the thickness of a man’s leg or 
thigh, and from twenty to forty feet in height, the joints 
being from fifteen to twenty inches apart. 

The sago-tree, and a great variety of palms, flourish 
here. The sugar-cane is also cultivated, but such is 
the ignorance or indolence of the inhabitants, that they 
import all their sugar from Java, reser~'ug their own 
plantations of the rich juicy reed for chewing only. 

In the gardens of the natives are raised maize, Chili 
pepper, turmeric, ginger, coriander, and cummin seeds. 
Pepper is an important article of cultivation, an account 
of which will be given in a separate article. Camphor 
is obtained from the juice of a tree, which grows in the 
northern districts north and south of the town of Baroos, 
whence it is called in commerce camphor barus. It 
is an article of trade, and sells for a high price. In the 
same district grows the tree from which gum benjamin 
or benzoin is obtained, which is used so largely in 
Roman Catholic countries for incense. Cassia and 
cotton also form articles of export. Hemp is extensively 
cultivated, not for the purpose of making ropes, but to 
procure an intoxicating liquor called bang, which the 
natives smoke in pipes along with tobacco. A variety 
of creeping plants are manufactured into twine and 
thread. Many other shrubs and plants are also culti- 
vated, and are converted by the natives to many useful 
purposes. 

No other country in the world is more distinguished 
for the variety of fine fruits which abound in Sumatra 
as the spontaneous productions of the earth. A few 
only can be mentioned here. The most remarkable, and 
that which stands pre-eminent among Indian fruits, is the 
mangustin. 

Its characteristic quality is extreme delicacy of flavour, 
without being rich or luscious, It is a drupe of a brownish- 
red colour, and the size of a common apple, consisting of a 
thick rind, somewhat hard on the outside, but soft and suc- 
culent within, encompassing kernels, which are covered with 
a juicy and ayperas 2 white pulp, which is the part eaten, or 
more properly sucked, for it dissolves in the mouth. Its 
qualities are as innocent as they are grateful, and the fruit 
may be eaten in any moderate quantity without danger of 
surfeit or other injurious effects. 


The durian is also peculiar to the Malayan countries, 





wholesome fruit, like a smooth sort of melon, but not 
very highly flavoured; the pomegranate; the tamarind; 
nuts; almonds; besides a great variety of fruits, the 
names of which sound strangely to English ears. Clove 
and nutmeg trees were introduced, with success, by the 
English, in 1798. A dwarf species of mulberry is 
planted as food for silkworms. Coffee has lately been 
cultivated to a great extent on the shores of the Kampar 
river, and in Menangcaban. ‘The castor-oil plant is 
found in abundance, especially near the sea-shore. 
The indigo and india-rubber plants are also plentiful, 
together with a red wood, resembling logwood in its 
properties. There is also the uphaz, or poison-tree, 
whose deleterious qualities have been so much exag- 
gerated. 

The equable temperature that prevails throughout the 
year causes a perpetual succession of shrubs and flowers, 
which diffuse a pleasing fragance, and are many of them 
used in medicine, or in affording useful dyes. 

The shelter afforded by the vast forests or tracks of 
jungle is most favourable to the breed of wild animals 
which abound throughout the island: accordingly the 
zoology of Sumatra is distinguished by some of the most 
remarkable animals in nature. Numerous herds of ele- 
phants range over the forests, and are sometimes pursued 
and killed for the sake of their teeth. They are very 
destructive to the plantations of the natives: a large 
herd, in merely walking through the grounds, tramples 
down everything, and obliterates all traces of cultivation. 
The elephants are fond of the produce of the garden, 
particularly plantain-trees and the sugar-canes, which 
they devour eagerly,—a fact of which the natives take 
advantage, by poisoning some part of the plantation, by 
splitting the canes and putting yellow arsenic into the 
clefts, which the animal eats of and dies. 

The rhinoceros, both single and double-horned, is 
also a native of the woods. The horn is esteemed as an 
antidote against poison, and on that account is formed 
into drinking cups. 

But the great scourge of the island is the tiger, which 
here attains to an enormous size: his strength is so pro- 
digious that he is enabled to drag into the woods the 
largest prey, and by a stroke of the fore-paw can break 
the leg of a horse or buffalo. Whole villages have been 
depopulated by tigers, and great numbers of the inha- 
bitants annually lose theirlives by their attacks. There 
is scarcely a family that has not lost some of its members 
by them, and yet the superstitious inhabitants use no 
means for their extirpation. When a tiger enters a vil- 
lage, the natives prepare rice and fruits as an offering to 
the animal, conceiving that he will be pleased with these 
hospitable attentions and pass on without doing them any 
harm. Lady Raffles gives an amusing instance of the 
superstitious fears of some coolies, or porters, who were 


employed in one of the expeditions of Sir Stamford 
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Raffles. In passing tarough 4 forest tne coolies came 
upon a tiger sere F on the path. ee immediately 
stopped and addressed him in terms of supplication, assur- 
ing him they were poor people carrying the Tuan Basar, 
great man’s luggage, who would be very angry with them 
if they did not arrive im time, and therefore, they 
implored permission to pass quietly and without molesta- 
tion. The tiger being startled at their appearance, got 
up and walked quietly into the depths of the forest; and 
they came on perfectly satisfied that it was in conse- 
quence of their petition that they passed in safety. 

The family of a person who has been slain by a tiger 
sometimes seek revenge on the animal: they set traps 
which are ingeniously contrived in the form of a cage, 
with falling doors, into which the beast is enticed, and is 
then inclosed: or a large beam of timber is so placed as 
to fall on his back and crush him. Another plan is to 
entice him to ascend a plank, which, being nearly 
balanced, is weighed down by him when he has crossed 
the centre, and he falls upon sharp stakes prepared 
below. Poison is also sometimes used, as in the case of 
the elephant. 

The bear is also common in the island: he is small 
and black, and climbs the cocoa-trees, feeding upon the 
tender part, or the cabbage, as it is called. Deer, in 
every species and variety, abound, among which is that 
diminutive animal the kanchil, or chevrotin of Buffon, 
whose extreme length is only sixteen inches, and the 
height, ten inches behind, and eight at the shoulders. 
There are also monkey tribes innumerable; sloths; 
squirrels; teleggos, or stinkards; civet-cats; tiger-cats ; 
porcupines; hedge-hogs; armadillos; bats of all kinds; 
guanos; and chameleons. In the rivers there are fierce 
and voracious alligators, which destroy many of the 
natives as they bathe in the river, and are in their turn 
hunted by the hippopotamus. There are also numerous 
flying-lizards; and house-lizards. The house-lizard is 
four inches long, and is the largest animal that can walk 
in an inverted position. One of these, of sufficient size 
to devour a cock-roach, runs about on the ceiling, and in 
that situation seizes its prey with the utmost facility. 
Sometimes on springing too eagerly at a fly, the lizard 
loses its hold, and drops to the floor; on which occasion 
a curious circumstance often occurs: the tail, being fre- 
quently separated from the body by the shock, within a 
little time, like the mutilated claw of a lobster, begins 
to renew itself. , 

The buffalo, of which there are two kinds, the white 
and the black, is domesticated. It also exists in a wild 
state, and is remarkably strong and active, keeping pace 
with the swiftest horse, and is even said to fight an equal 
battle with the tiger. In a domestic state this animal is 
made so docile as to be taught to lift the shafts of the 
cart with its horns, and to place the yoke, which is a 
curved piece of wood attached to the shafts, across its 
neck, needing no further harness than a breast-band, 
and a string that is made to pass through the cartilage 
of the nostrils. This animal supplies the inhabitants 
with milk, butter, and beef. 

The horses of Sumatra are small, but well made and 
hardy: the sheep are of a small breed: the hog exists 
both in a wild and domestic state: there is also the rat, 
the dog, and the cat; the cat resembles our domestic 
cat, except that the tails of all are more or less imperfect, 
with a knob or hardness at the end as if they had been 
cut or twisted off. In some the tail is not more than a 
few inches long. 

Frogs, toads, and reptiles of all kinds abound in the 
swamps, and the noise made by them on the approach of 
rain is tremendous. Snakes are also very common; 
they are of all sizes, but the bite of very few of them 
appears to be mortal. Among poisonous snakes there 
is the viper; the hooded snake is also sometimes found. 
The boa-constrictor sometimes attains the length of 
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The surrounding seas abound in fish. - Among these 
is the dugong, a large sea animal of the mammalia order, 
with two strong pectoral fins serving for the purpose cf 
feet. There is also the grampus-whale, a fish which 
derives its name from the peculiarity of its dorsal fin, 
which resembles a sail; but it is most remarkable for 
what should rather be termed its snout than its horn, 
being an elongation of the frontal bone, and the prodi- 
gious force with which it occasionally strikes the bottom 
of ships, probably mistaking them for its enemy or prey. 
A large fragment of one of these bones, which had 
transfixed the plank of an East India ship, and penetrated 
about eighteen inches, is preserved in the British Museum, 
together with the piece of plank, as it was cut out of the 
ship’s bottom upon her being docked in England. This 
is by no means a rare occurrence. 

he birds of Sumatra are in much greater variety than 
the other animals, and so numerous are the curious 
species that it becomes difficult to name them. There 
is the rhinoceros-bird, remarkable for its horn. The 
Sumatran pheasant is a bird of great magnificence and 
beauty, the plumage being, perhaps, the most rich with- 
out any degree of gaudiness, of all the feathered race. 
Many of the birds utter peculiar noises or notes, and a 
few can imitate other animals, but none of them can be 
said to sing. 

The island literally swarms with insects, and they are 
exceedingly annoying and destructive. There are cock- 
roaches, crickets, bees, flies of all sorts, mosquitoes, 
scorpions, centipedes, and water and land leeches. The 
latter will drop from the trees, while moist with dew,. 
upon travellers, and get inside their clothes and suck 
their blood. These leeches are not above an inch in 
length, and before they fix themselves they are as thin 
as a needle, so that they can penetrate the dress in any 
part. Ants are very numerous. The white ant, so well 
known for its mischievous propensity for destroying 
papers, furniture, &c., is found in great numbers: also 
the great red ant, about three-quarters of an inch long, 
which bites severely, and usually, like the bee, leaves its 
sting in the wound. Each species of ant is a declared 
enemy of the other, and never suffers a divided empire ; 
a circumstance which enables the people to get rid of 
vast numbers of this pest. The fire-fly of Sumatra 
emits so vivid a light that a person may read a book b 
it. There are several curious varieties of the wasp kind. 

One of them may be observed building its nest of moist- 
ened clay against a wall, and inclosing in each of its 
numerous compartments a living spider; thus revenging 
upon this bloodthirsty race the injuries sustained by 
harmless flies, and providently securing for its own young 
a stock of food. 

Sumatra is rich in mineral wealth. It has been cele- 
brated for ages for its gold. There are also mines of 
copper, iron, and tin. Sulphur is procured abundantly 
about the numerous volcanoes. Saltpetre is obtained 
from the soil of certain extensive caves that have been 
for ages the haunts of birds. Coal is washed down by 
the floods and collected in several places. There are 
mineral and hot springs in some districts. The oleum 
terre, or earth oil, used chiefly as a preservative against 
the destructive ravages of the white ants, is also col- 
lected. There is scarcely any species of hard rock to be 
met with in the low parts of the island near the coast. 


Sir Taomas More said. of his imaginary people; the Uto- 
pians, “They do not take so much care of instructing t 

in letters, as in forming their minds and manners aright, 
they use all possible methods to infuse, very early, into the 
tender and flexible minds of children, such opinions as. are 
both good in themselves, and will be useful to their country: 
for, when deep impressions of these things are made at that 
age, ‘they follow men through the whole course of their 
lives, and conduce much to preserve the P wy of the govern- 
ment, which suffers b nothing more by vices which 





thirty feet, and is of proportionate bulk and strength. 


rise out of ill opinions.” 
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PLANT-LIKE ANIMALS. 


iil. 
Toil on! toil on! ye epkemeral train, ; 
Who build in the tossing ard treacherous main! 


Tvil on!—for the wisdom of man ye mock, 

With your sand-based structures and domes of rock; 
Your columns the fathomless fountains lave, 

And your arches spring up to the crested wave; 
Ye're a puny race, thus boldly to rear 

A fabric so vast in a realm so drear! 


Ye bind the deep with your secret zone, 

The occan is seal'd, and the surge a stone; 
Fresh wreaths from the coral pavement spring, 
Like the terraved pride of Assyria’s king; 

The turf looks green where the breakers roll'd; 
Over the whirlpool ripens the rind of gold; 

The sea-snatch d isle is the home of men, 

And mountains exult where the wave hath been. 





Tue description we have already given of several species 
of polypi will have been sufficient to convince the re- 
flecting reader that the subject involves questions of a 
curious and interesting nature. We find that minute 
and microscopic beings, holding the lowest rank among 
animals, and whose construction is the simplest that we 
can well imagine, are yet by their united efforts capable 
of producing structures that man can pronounce beau- 
tiful and wonderful in the extreme. How is it that 
each animal, forming only a single cell which it cannot 
quit, should contribute to the general effect, and help to 
produce the similitude of a plant or shrub, so regu!ar 
and unvarving in that particular species, that it seems 
as if carefully wrought from an appointed specimen ? 
If this question has arisen as we contemplated the 
Campanularia, and kindred species, it will occur still 
more frequently as we examine the work of the Coral 
animal. 

Every one knows the substance called Coral, and 
many may have heard that it is formed by a small ani- 
mal inhabiting the seas; but the vastness of the work 
carried on by this minute animal is not so commonly 
known. That the Coral animal should furnish a suffi- 
cient quantity of the beautiful substance that bears its 
name, to give rise to a coral fishery and trade of great 
extent in different parts of the Mediterranean, is suffi- 
ciently wonderful, but that this little creature should 

roduce rocks and mountains of coral, which finally 

come islands fit for the habitation of man, is indeed a 
marvel, second to none in the whole course of natural 
history. The works of man become insignificant, when 
compared with the structures of these polypi, erected 
without visible materials, and without cost. Countless 
numbers are employed during successive ages in lifting, 
as it were, from the bottom of the ocean an important 
island or continent, one day to become the dwelling- 
place of the human race. How marvellous it is also 
that the different species of Coral animals, should each 
produce a structure peculiar to its kind, and worked 
after the most perfect pattern, and yet that each struc- 
ture should be the work of myriads of beings uncon- 
scious of each other’s purpose, and confined as separate 
individuals to contiguous and successive cells. Remark- 
ing on this wonderful fact, Dr. Macculloch says: 

We have found the masons, but where is the architect ' 
There can be no — without a supreme directing mind. 
If, for example, we take the fan coral, we find a regular 
structure commenced in nothing, and terminated. The 
workmen increase in number as the structure grows, sinc? 
none can leave his place, each lays but his own stone, ignorant 
of what his neighbour is doing, yet the preduce is a York, 
and ever a York, it is not a Peterborough. In another 
community it is a Peterborough, or a Wells, and the design 
is not less sacredly preserved. There is here no difficulty, 
as far as a single cell is concerned, or as to the point of 
dependence in the total structure to which it is attached ; 
it was a necessity, the result of an instinct. But where is 
the instinct that constructed the design? constructed the 
fan coral, and not another? It is not the consultation of 
the workers, for they cannot consult; there is no individual 
polypus to claim the command, the animal which com- 
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menced the work has been dead long sinee; and what re- 
mains to be done is as different from what had preced 
as is the portico of a Peterborough from the original Nor. 
man structure. 

We cannot follow this eloquent writer through his 
admirable description of the structure of the coral 
islands, (a subject noticed in the Saturday Magazine 
Vol. IIL, p. 220,) but we may add some closing remarks, 


We have still then to seek the architect, the mind which 
not only planned the pattern, but causes all these blind 
workmen to execute it, and every one also to perform his 
own peculiar and precise work, and no other, and this, in 
thousands of separate structures and in tens of thousands of 
successive and similar ones, never varying from the pattern 
first established. There és One who is the architect, and 
there can be none other. One Mind unites the discordant 
and multifarious actions of each one out of millions of 
— into one design. One Intellect planned, and One 

Vill executes, 

The axis or skeleton formed by the animal, is com- 
posed of carbonate of lime, and over this is a cellular 
substance which may be likened to flesh. The polypi 
inhabiting this substance are soft, white, and not v 
transparent. The body is cylindrical, and entirely con- 
cealed in the cellule to which it adheres. The mouth is 
surrounded with eight tentacular appendages. From 
the mouth are sometimes cast forth soft gelatinous 
drops, which adhere to some body in the vicinity, and 
after a time begin to grow until polypi are discoverable. 





The Red Coral (Corallium ates, with its fleshy covering and 

polypi (magnified). 

Next to Coral, we shall notice Corallines, a family 
of organized bodies, respecting which authors speak in 
contradictory terms. 

Fig. 2. 
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Corallina efficinalis. 


That portion of the order polypi which is known 
under the title of Corallines, has been variously subdi- 
vided by different naturalists, but it will be sufficient 
here to state some of its general characteristics. The 
Corallines present a more regular vegetable structure, 
as far as the external appearance goes, than most other 
polypi, and accordingly some naturalists have conside 
them simply as plants. A large proportion of them 
have articulated stems, supported on a sort of roots 
divided into branches. The statements of De Blainville 
incline one to suppose that they are really of vegetable 
origin. He took much pains to observe Corallines m 
the shade, and in the sun, and also in smail holes 
rocks filled with water when the sea had retired, With 
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the advantage of a power- 
ful microscope, and un- 
der the most favourable 
circumstances, he was 
never able to discover the 
least trace of animals, or 
even of filaments which 
might issue from them, 
The study of the inter- 
nal structure did not 
yield a more satisfactory 
result. He found a sort 
of cellular tissue, in the 
meshes of which calca- 
reous matter was depo- 
sited. On putting a Co- 
ralline into a weak acid, 
it softened in the same 
‘manner as a bone, but 

without being diminished 

Coraliina afficinalis (magnified). in volume. 

The majority of observers incline to the opinion that 
Corallines are truly vegetable bodies, but while the 
subject remains in doubt, and we find these bodies 
ranged in most of our scientific books among the polypi, 
we give them here, in order to incite those who are 
interested in the subject to their especial study. 

We shall close our present notice of plant-like ani- 
mals by noticing the Madrepore, a sort of coral abound- 
ing in the South Seas, the Indian Ocean, and the Red 
Sea, and which is said to be so rapid of growth as 
mainly to contribute to the formation of the numerous 
reefs found in those seas. The structure formed by the 
Madrepore animal branches out in tree like expansions, 
and bristles all over with projecting ¢ells, which form 
habitations for the animals. Very little is yet known of 
the animals themselves, attention having been confined 
to the varied and beautiful structures they form. These 
are fixed by their base at a considerable depth, and like 
the coral of commerce gradually raise their branches to 
the surface of the water. None are found in the seas of 
Europe, but specimens are very common among us, as 
brought by travellers and merchants from South Ame- 
rica and India. 

Fig. 4- 








Perhaps nothing is better calculated to strike us with 
sense of the infinity of creation than the study of the 
animals before us. Their vast multitudes surpass our 
highest conceptions of number, while the perfection of 

eir several parts, as revealed by the microscope, and 
the multitude of delicate filaments, &c., which are found 
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in their several minute forms, areequally' amazing. We 
have spoken of the tentacula or feelers of a polypus 
being provided with cilia or hairs. It has been cal- 
culated that, in one species, where the feelers are 
twenty-two in number, the cilia amount to more than 
two thousand on a single polypus. So vast and yet so 
minute is the field of operations, that we feel bewildered 
at the contemplation of a coral-reef and its world of 
wonders, while, at the same time, we consider it as one 
of the most striking exhibitions of the Divine Power. 





AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS, 


I nave known when I have promised myself best satisfac- 
tion, and my imagination has — me, at a distance, 
with a fair landscape of delight; yet when I drew nigh 
enough to grasp the poy | happiness, like the sensitive 
plant, it contracted itself at the touch, and shrinked almost 
to nothing in the fruition. I found it was ever with me as 
with the traveller, to whom the ground which is before 
him, and that which he has left behind him, seems always 
more curiously embroidered and delightsome than that 
which he stands upon. So that ie lana like the 
time when I thought to enjoy it, was always either past or 
to come, never present. And this single consideration has 
often made me, in the very pursuit after happiness, and 
in the full career of my passions, to stop short on this side 
of fruition, and to choose rather, with Moses on Mount 
Nebo, to entertain my fancy with a remote prospect of the 
happy land, than to go in and possess it, and then repine. 
And this melancholy reflection bred in me a kind of 
suspicion that, for all that I knew, it might be so in heaven 
too. That although at this distance I might frame to myself 
bright ideas of that region of bliss, yet when I came to the 
possession of it, I should not find that perfect happiness 
there that I expected, but that it would be always to come, 
as it now is, and that I should seek for heaven, even in 
heaven itself. That I should not fully acquiesce in my 
condition there, but at length desire a change. Before, 
therefore, I proceed to define wherein perfect happiness does 
consist, I think it necessary to endeavour the removal of 
this scruple, which, like the flaming sword, forbids entrance 
into paradise. In order to which I shall inquire into the 
true reason why these sublunary good things, when en- 
joyed, do neither answer our expectations, nor satisfy our 
appetites. Now this must proceed either from the nature 
of fruition itself, or from the imperfection of it, or from the 
object of it, or from ourselves. I confess, did this defect 
proceed from the very nature of fruition, (as is supposed in 
the objection). it is impossible there should be any such 


‘thing as perfect happiness, since it would faint away while 


enjoyed, and expire in our embraces. But that it cannot 
proceed thence I have this to offer: because fruition being 
nothing else but an application or union of the soul to some 
good or agreeable object, it is impossible that should lessen 
the good enjoyed. Indeed, it may lessen our estimation of 
it, but that is because we do not rightly consider the nature 
of things, but promise ourselves infinite satisfaction in the 
enjoyment of finite objects. We look upon things through 
a false glass, which magnifies the object at a distance much 
beyond its just dimensions. But then it must be considered 
that the fruition does not cause this deficiency in the object, 
but only discovers it. We have a better insight into the 
nature of things near at hand, than when we stood afar off. 
But this can never happen but when the object is finite. 
An infinite object can never be overvalued, and consequently 
cannot frustrate our expectations.—Norris, 


GAIETY AND GOOD HUMOUR. 


Ir is imagined by many that whenever they aspire to please, 
they are arte fr be merry, and to show the gladness of 
their souls, by flights of pleasantry and bursts of laughter. 
But though these men may be for a time heard with 
applause and admiration, they seldom delight us long. We 
enjoy them a little, and then retire to easiness and good- 
humour, as the eye gazes awhile on eminences glittering 
with the sun, but soon turns aching away to verdure and to 
flowers. Gaiety is to -humour, as animal perfumes 
to vegetable fragrance. The one overpowers wi spirits, 
and the other recreates and revives them.—JOHNSON, 
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THE ART OF WRITING. 
Il. AxLBumMs AND AUTOGRAPHS, 


On turning over the gilt-edged parti-coloured leaves of 
those handsomely bound books which are not always 
Albums, though they still bear the name, we are apt to 
think that the custom of inviting our friends to occupy 
a select page with their names, their verses, or an 
amateur sketch, or a snatch of music, is one of the ele- 
gancies of life which modern fashion has introduced. 
The first notice of albums in this country may, however, 
be traced as far back as the times of honest old Izaac 
Walton, who in his excellent memoir of the life of Sir 
Henry Wotton, relates that on his first going as ambas- 
sador to Italy, Sir Henry passed through Germany, and 
meeting with some friends of his former travels at 
Augusta,— 

He passed an evening in meriments, was requested by 
Christopher Flecamore to write some sentence in his ALBo; 
(a book of White paper, which for that purpose many of 
the German gentry usually carry about them:) and Sir 
Henry Wotton consenting to the motion, took an occasion, 
from some accidental discourse of the present company, to 
write a pleasant definition of an ambassador in these very 
words: 

‘Legatus est vir bonus peregré missus ad mentiendem 

reipublicee causé :° 

which Sir Henry Wotton could have been content should 
have been thus Englished : 

‘An ambassador is an honest man, sent to lie abroad for 

the good of his country.’ 

But the word for Jie, (being the hinge upon which the con- 
ceit was to turn,) was not so expressed in Latin, as would 
admit (in the hands of an enemy especially,) so fair a con- 
struction as Sir Henry thought in English. 

The sentence did fall into the hands of an enemy, 
and Sir Henry had some trouble to free himself from 
an unjust cause founded upon it, for the details of which 
we must refer the reader to the memoir. 

In the library of the British Museum among the 
Harleian MSS. is preserved one of these identical Ger- 
man A/lbos, which is thus described by Wanley, in his 
catalogue of that valuable collection. 

No. 933. A paper book in 8vo., bound long-wise, being 
one of those which the Germans call Atsums; and are 
much used by the young Travellers of that nation, who 
commonly ask a new acquaintance (even at the first meeting, ) 
to write some sentence therein, with a compliment to the 
owner’s learning, good sense, &c., which done, the names so 
gotten are laid before the next new face; and the young 
man upon all occasions, especially at his return, by these 
hands, demonstrates what good company he has kept. 

Nevertheless, in England there may be some good use 
made of these books, besides the benefit of some wise and 
uncommon sentences to be found therein. I mean by the 
original hands of foreigners of the highest quality of both 
sexes, of other noblemen, ladies, learned, and other eminent 
persons, whose hands, perhaps, cannot otherwise be come at. 

In this book, which belonged to John Hassfurter, a 
young man, native of Amberg in the Upper Palatinate, and 
who, as it seems, practised Physic at Blandford in Dorset- 
shire, circa A.D. 1627, 1628, &c., are:— 

1. Entrances of names and sentences by (new) acquaint- 
ances, as above mentioned, with the arms of some of them 
handsomely painted. 

2. A few small prints of the habits of divers sorts of 
people, taken from Feeds maps, or worse authorities, 

3. Some few scattered medicinal notes in Latin. 

4. Forms of complimental conclusions of letters. 

Mr. Nichols in the introduction to his valuable col- 
lection of autographs, notices this album among many 
others, with the remark that the owner of it was 
rather a slovenly fellow, and allowed the milk-white album, 
in which his friends nad left so many testimonies of their 
regard, to degenerate into a dirty memorandum book. 

In our national collection among the Sloane MSS. 

are also six albums. The earliest is the one numbered 


851. It was formed in 1579, as appears by part of the 
It commences with the motto and 
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signature of the Duc d’Alengon, the suitor of Queen 
Elizabeth. The book appears to have been quite filled 
in the course of a year or two, principally by French- 
men, many of whom have contributed songs. 

The second album is bound in green velvet. The 
arms of the writers are beautifully emblazoned; and 
there are the arms of England ready for an autograph, 
which was never written. On a page with his arms 
splendidly emblazoned within the garter, the Duke of 
Holst, brother-in-law to our King James the First, has 
left his name. The family of Brunswick Lunenburg 
have numerously contributed to this volume. 

The third album belonged to Charles de Bousy. It 
commenced, before some pages were misplaced, with 
the mottoes and signatures of the young princes of 
England, Henry and Charles, and the Princess Eliza- 
beth, written in 1609. There is also a page full of the 
mottoes of Edward Sackville, afterwards Earl of Dorset. 
He exhibits his proficiency in six languages. The same 
volume contains several coloured drawings of figures, 
highly curious as specimens of costume. One drawing 
represents a procession of ten figures, consisting of a 
lady carried in an easy chair by four men in yellow 
liveries, trimmed with silver, three before and the fourth 
behind. Two serjeants with halberds walk before, and 
another servant with a long umbrella behind, and in 
personal attendance on the lady are two gentlemen 
dressed in white and red. At another page are a lady 
and gentleman drawn in a most singularly-shaped gaud 
sledge, by one horse, the driver holding the reins stan 
ing behind them. Another drawing represents two 
figures in the splendid costumes of some ecclesiastical 
officers, each with a cross on his breast, and the robe of 
the first, which is black, ornamented with the emblems 
of the crucifixion. 

The next album was formed of vellum, and bound in 
ted velvet, in 1615, for Sir Philibert Vernatti. In an 
early page the British Princess Elizabeth, then Queen of 
Bohemia, has written, “1616. Io non fa stima che 
dell’ honoree. Exizasetu.” There is an excellent 
specimen of the writing of Christian the Fourth, King 
of Denmark. 

The preceding are the albums of courtiers and diplo- 
matists ; those of scholars and students were less pre- 
tending, both in manufacture and contents. The fifth 
album in our list is of paper, with a leather binding, and 
has a title in Latin. 

In this a few emblems are painted, but noarms. The 
first autograph is by James Bobart, the gardener at 
Oxford: 

Virtus sui gloria. 
Think that day lost whose descending sun 
views from thy hand no noble action done. 


Yr suecess and ar 
is sincerely wished by _ 
Decemb. 8° 1697. Ja. Bosart, Oxon. 

This autograph is at page 75 of the volume; and 
many others are, as Mr. Nichols says, still more modestly 
retired: they are nearly all by foreigners, and are of 
earlier date, and, from other albums as well as the 
present, it appears to have been the custom to write 
near the end of the book, leaving the commencement 
for persons of the first consequence, so that it was filled 
in what may be styled a retrograde course. 

The next is an album of humble pretensions, and does 
not require particular notice. 

Mr. Upcott, of the London Institution, has a large 
number of curious albums, of all shapes and sizes. 
The oldest is a small quarto of one hundred and eigh 
leaves of paper, the pages of which are ornamented wi 
a border printed from moveable types. On the binding 
is impressed the date, 1591. By a singular whim, 4 
square opening has been cut on each side of the volume. 
and inside of one is an illumination and autograph, 
dated 1568. 





original binding. 
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Mr. Nichols also records other collections of albums, 
and gives a few specimens of their contents. _Many of 
them contain the autographs of the most distinguished 
persons. } F 

Thus it will be seen that the practice of collecting 
autographs is of no modern origin ; indeed, it is only 
part of the very prevalent custom of 
preserving articles intrinsically worthless, and treasuring 
them as mementos of the great departed. The arms they 
wore, the weapons they wielded, the seats and furniture 
they used, and trifles of all descriptions, have been esteemed 
worthy of preservation, and even of respect. 

Of the eminent characters in early English history, 
there are few portraits, and not many medals. Their 
sepulchral statues or effigies have also been frequently 
destroyed. In the absence of them, the large seals they 
used, being preserved in more sheltered repositories, 
have been preserved to us, and exhibit interesting 
memorials of the men, as well as fine specimens of 
ancient art. 

From the time when the art of writing was no longer 
left in disdain to the professional scribe, we possess 
autographs. It has been well said that “next to a 
portrait, the autograph of a great man is the most 
valuable notice of him.” Accordingly many persons 
have made it their business, or amusement, to form 
collections of autographs. Mr. Nichols notices many 
such collectors, with some details as to the nature of 
their collections, and says that 
it has been a matter of astonishment to perceive the high 
prices which documents, of very trifling interest in their 
contents, have produced from being regarded as autographs. 

It is only in comparatively recent times that specimens 
have been multiplied by engraving fac-similes. In most 
of our volumes of correspondence or biography, auto- 
graphs are now given; but there are only a few books 
expressly devoted to the subject, and Mr. Nichols’ work 
is the chief. We may here see the hand-writing of 
celebrated persons whose names are familiar to all; and 
not their signatures merely, but often whole letters, or 
parts thereof, written by them and preserved in libraries, 
which, but for this exercise of the engraver’s art, could 
have been known only toa few. The fac-similes are 
accompanied by historical and biographical notices of the 
writers. 

While lingering over this interesting volume, we could 
not avoid falling in with the fancy of Lavater, who in 
his studies of physiognomy, extended his theories from 
the countenance to the hand-writing, and entertained the 
notion that the character of the individual might be 
judged of by the symbols traced by his pen. An ardent 
disciple of this physiognomist published in 1816, an 
yes French, On the Art of judging of the Character 
of en by their Hand-writing, illustrated by twenty- 

our plates, exhibiting fac-similes of the writing of emi- 
nent and other persons, correctly taken from the original 
autographs. 

But the notion does not seem to have originated with 
Lavater. Long before his time, Shenstone in one of his 
letters said, “I want to see Mrs. Jago’s hand writing, 
that I may judge of her temper ;” and General Paoli 
told Mr. Northcote that he decided on the character and 
dispositions of a man, from his letters and the hand- 
writing. 

In one of his pleasant essays, Mr. D’Israeli thus refers 
to the subject : 


Assuredly nature would prompt every individual to have 
a distinct sort of writing, as she given a countenance,— 
& voice,—and a manner. The flexibility of the muscles 
iter with every individual, and the hand will follow the 
+ separ of the onghta, and the emotions and the habits of 
we writers. The phlegmatic will pond his words, while 
; whe haste of the volatile will scarcely sketch them ; 

. ovenly will blot, and efface, and scrawl, while the neat 
- ; orderly-minded will view themselves in the paper before 

eir eyes. ‘The merchant’s clerk will not write like the 
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lawyer or the poet. Even nations are distinguished by their. 
writing; the vivacity and variableness of the Frenchman, 
and the delicacy and suppleness of the Italian, are percep- 
tibly distinct from the slowness and strength of the pen 
discoverable in the phlegmatic German, Dane, and Swede. 
When we are in grief, we do not write as we should in joy. 
The elegant and correct mind, which has acquired the 
fortunate habit of a fixity of attention, will write with 
scarcely an erasure on the page, as Fenelon, and Gray, and 
Gibbon; while we find in Pope’s manuscripts the perpetual 
struggles of correction, and the eager and rapid interlineations 
struck off in heat. 


The physiognomy of hand-writing can only have reality 
when the pen, acting without restraint, may become an 
instrument guided by, and indicative of the natural dis- 
positions. But general rules are all that can be relied 
on, and frequently the writing-master may inculcate a 
mannerism that will upset the whole theory. The autho- 
rity just quoted continues : 

The vital principle must be true that hand-writing bears 
an analogy to the character, as all voluntary actions are 
characteristic of the individual. But many causes operate 
to counteract or obstruct this result. 1 am intimately 
acquainted with the hand-writing‘of five of our great poets. 
The first in early life acquired among Scottish advocates a 
hand-writing, which cannot be distinguished from that of 
his ordinary brothers; the second, educated in public 
schools, where writing is shamefully neglected, composes 
his sublime or sportive verses in a school-boy’s ragged 
scrawl, as if he had never finished his tasks with the writ- 
ing-master; the third writes his highly-wrought poetry in 
the common hand of a merchant’s clerk, from early com- 
mercial avocations: the fourth has all that finished neatness 
which polishes his verses ; while the fifth is the specimen of 
a full mind, not in the habit of correction or alteration, so 
that he appears to be printing down his thoughts, without 
a solitary erasure. The hank ailing of the frst and third 

oets, not indicative of their character, we have accounted 
or; the others are admirable specimens of characteristic 
autographs. 

Oldys has correctly described the hand-writings of 
several of our sovereigns, and he was struck with the 
distinctiveness of their character. The following 
descriptions are by Oldys; some of the comments are 
abridged from Mr. D’Israeli. 

“ Henry the Eighth wrote a strong hand, but as if he 
had seldom a good pen.” The vehemence of his cha- 
racter conveyed itself into his writing; bold, ray and 
commanding, I have no doubt the assertor of the Pope’s 
supremacy and its triumphant destroyer, split many a 
good quill. 

“ Edward the Sixth wrote a fair legible hand.” We 
have this promising young prince’s diary, written by his 
own hand; in all respects he was an assiduous pupil, 
and he had scarcely learnt to write and to reign when 
we lost him. 

“Queen Elizabeth writ an upright hand, like the 
bastard Italian.” She wrote elegantly, having been 
instructed in the elegancies of the pen by the distin- 
guished scholar Roger Ascham. She usually wrote her 
name in very large tall characters, and painfully elabo- 
rate. Ascham was writing-master to many illustrious 
persons, and among others Henry and Charles, Dukes 
of Suffolk, the Princess Elizabeth, Prince Edward, and 
Lady Jane Grey. In commending the scholarship of 
Elizabeth, he says that she could “ write both wittily 
with head, and fair with hand.” The queen’s first 
writing-book is preserved in the Bodleian Library, and 
shows a gradua. improvement which is creditable to her 
Majesty's diligence; but the most curious thing is the 
paper on which she tried her pens, which she usually did 
by writing the name of her brother Edward. Among 
the royal MSS. in the British Museum is also a little 
book of prayers in Elizabeth’s hand, the writing of 
which Mr. Nichols praises as beautiful and correct. 
With regard to the writing lessons of the docile Edward, 
Ascham says :— 

Many times by mine especial good fortune, with Mr. 
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Cheke’s means, I have been called to teach the King to 
write, in his Privy-chamber, at which times his Grace 
would oft most gently promise me one day to do me good ; 
and I would say, “ Nay, your Majest will soon forget me 
when I shall be absent from you,” which thing he said he 
would never do. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, sometimes wrote elegantly, 
though usually in uneven lines; when in haste or dis- 
tress of mind, the character of her writing was affected 
by it. In contrasting the autographs of Elizabeth and 
Mary, the Editor of the French work before referred to 
says, “ Who could believe that these writings are of the 
same epoch? The first denotes asperity and osten- 
tation; the second indicates simplicity, softness, and 
nobleness. The difference of these two hand-writings 
answers most evidently to that of the characters of the 
writers.” 

“James the First writ a poor ungainly character, all 
awry, and not in a straight line.” The slovenly scrawl 
of this monarch is indicative of that personal negligence 
which he carried into all the little things of life. 

“Charles the First wrote a fair open Italian hand, 
and more correctly, perhaps, than any prince we ever 
had.” Charles was the first of our monarchs who 
intended to have domiciled taste in the kingdom, and it 
might have been conjectured from this unfortunate 
prince, who so finely discriminated the manners of the 
different painters, which are in fact their hand-writings, 
that he would not have been insensible to the elegancies 
of the pen. 

“Charles the Second wrote a little fair running hand, 
as if he wrote in haste, or uneasy till he had done.” 
This monarch had often much to write, and was often 
driven into odd places to write it in; besides, whether 
persecuted or in prosperity, he could never get rid of 
his natural restlessness and vivacity. 

“James the Second writ a large fair hand.” It is 
characterized by his phlegmatic temper, as an exact 
detailer of occurrences, and the matter-of- business 
genius of the writer. 

“Queen Anne wrote a fair round hand.” This was 
wages | nothing more than the character taught by 

er writing-master. 





THE LIBRARY. 


‘Wuey the sad soul by care and grief opprest, 
Looks round the world, but looks in vain, for reat 5 
‘When every object that appears in view, 

Partakes her gloom, and seems dejected too ; 
‘Where shall affliction from itself retire ? 

‘Where fade away and placidly expire ? 

Alas ! we fly to silent scenes in vain, 

Care blasts the honours of the flow’ry plain: 

Care veils in clouds the sun's meridian beam, 
Sighs through the grove, and murmurs in the stream 
For when the soul is labouring in despair, 

In vain the body breathes a purer air: 

No storm-tost sailor sighs for slumbering seas,— 
He dreads the tempest, but invokes the breeze; 
On the smooth mirror of the deep resides 
Reflected woe, and o’er unruffled tides 

The ghost of every former danger glides. 

Thus, in the calms of life, we only see 

A steadier image of our misery ; 

But lively gales and gently-clouded skies, 

Disperse the sad reflections as they rise ; 

And busy thoughts and little cares avail 

To ease the mind when rest and reason fail. 
‘When the dull thought, by no designs employ’d, 
Dwells on the past, or suffer’d or enjoy’d, 

‘We bleed anew in every former grief, 

And joys departed furnish no relief. 

But what strange act, what magic can dispose 
The troubled mind to change its native woes ? 
Or lead us willing, from ourselves, to see 1 
Others more wretched, more undone than we t 
This, books can do;—nor this alone; they give 
New view’s to life and teach us how to live; 
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They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise, 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise: 

Their aid they yield to all: they never shun 

The man of sorrow nor the wretch undone : 

Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud, 

They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd ; 

Nor tell to various people various things, 

But show to subjects, what they show to kings. 

Come, child of care! to make thy soul serene, 
Approach the treasures of this tranquil scene ; 
Survey the dome, and, as the doors unfold, 

The soul’s best cure, in all her cares, behold ! 
‘Where mental wealth the poor in thought may find, 
And mental physic the diseased in mind; 

See here the balms that passion’s wounds assuage; 
See coolers here that damp the fire of rage; 
Here alt’ratives, by slow degrees, control 

The chronic habits of the sickly soul ; 

And round the heart and o’er the aching head, 
Mild opiates here their sober influence shed. 

Nor bid thy soul man’s busy scenes exclude, 
And view composed this silent multitude :— 
Silent they are, but, though deprived of sound, 
Here all the living languages abound, 

Here all that live no more ; preserved they lie, 
In tombs that open to the curious eye. 

Blest be the gracious Power, who taught mankind 
To stamp a lasting image of the mind !— 

Beasts may convey, and tuneful birds may sing, 
Their mutual feelings, in the opening spring; 
But man alone has skill and power to send 

The heart’s warm dictates to the distant friend : 
*Tis his alone to please, instruct, advise, 

Ages remote and nations yet to rise. 

Because the hope is his, that bids him fly 
Night’s soft repose, and sleep’s mild power defy; 
That after- may repeat his praise, 

And fame’s fair meed be his, for length of days, 
Delightful prospect ! when we leave behind, 

A worthy offspring of the fruitful mind ! 

Which, born and nurst through many an anxious day, 
Shall all our labour, all our cares repay. 

With awe, around these silent walks I tread ; 
These are the lasting mansions of the dead :— 
“The dead !” methinks a thousand tongues reply ; 
* These are the tombs of such as cannot die! 
Crown’d with eternal fame, they sit sublime, 

And laugh at all the little strip of time!” 

Hail, then, immortals! ye who shine above, 

Each, in his sphere, the literary Jove ; 

And ye the common people of these skies, 

An humbler crown of nameless deities ; 

Whether it is yours to lead the willing mind 
Through history’s mazes, and the turnings find; 
Or whether, led by science, ye retire, 

Lost and bewildered in the vast desire; 

‘Whether the Muse invites you to her bowers, __ 
And crowns your placid brows with living flowers; 
Or godlike wisdom teaches you to show 

The noblest road to happiness below ; 

Or men and manners prompt the easy page 

To mark the flying follies of the age : 

Whatever goou ye boast, that good impart; 
Inform the head and rectify the heart —CraBBE. 





Wuarever is not engite of being really felt under partie 
cular situations, and by particular charaeters, is net true 


poetry. If it be whimsical, far-sought, over-refined, tech- 
nical, ostentatious, or pretended, it cannot suit a simpleand 
sound taste; it cannot please any except those who study to 
be pleased, and delight in false excitement.—Sim 


Brypges, 
I reEpom is the liberty to do good, but licentiousness is the 
liberty of committing evil. 


SurrersNe virtue and triumphant vice evidently point to@ 
future state of rewards and punishments, 


Tue understanding is more enlarged by the study of the 
great principles which bind all things in one than by & 
minute observation of individual distinctions. 





- —_——— 
Jonn W. Parker, Pustisner, West STRAND; Lonpon, 





